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NORTH AMERICA 

The Awakening of the Desert. By Julius C. Birge. 429 pp. Ills. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, 1912. $2. 8 x 5%. 

A very readable book which records the experiences and observations of a 
highly intelligent and observant traveler. In recent years Mr. Birge has re- 
visited many places included in his pioneer journey and his descriptions of present 
conditions as contrasted with those of nearly a half century ago add much interest 
to the narrative. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. Birge joined a company starting from Whitewater, 
Wis., with the object of carrying freight from the Missouri River to the "West," 
which, at that time, was "divided into plains, mountains and regions beyond." 
Starting with a train of 300 oxen, the party outfitted at Nebraska City and then 
took the Oregon Trail along the Platte River which, according to a humorous 
quotation, "could not be forded because it had a quicksand bottom, could not 
be bridged because it had no bottom for piers and could not be ferried for want 
of water." The caravan forded the river at high water and their experiences 
somewhat verified the ill repute of the Platte. At Fort Laramie they took the 
Mormon Trail to Salt Lake. About a fourth of the book records impressions 
and descriptions of Mormon life on which the judgment of the writer is, on the 
whole, favorable. The industry, thrift and sincerity of the rank and file of the 
Mormons receive repeated comment. From an earth science point of view, 
there is interest in the keen descriptions of the Bad Land topography near 
Scott's Bluff, the fossil bone beds of Wyoming which have since been so fruitful 
in scientific interest, the Wasatch Mountains and the Bonneville shore lines 
near Salt Lake. F. V. Emerson. 

The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt. 
Vol. 2: Upper California. Part 1: General History, xlvi and 682 pp. 
Map, ills. James H. Barry Co., San Francisco, 1912. $2.50. 9J^ x 6. 

Two elements which enter conspicuously into Friar Zephyrin's narrative 
somewhat militate against clarity of historical narrative, one theological, the 
other polemic in a literary sense. As a member of the order which brought the 
faith to Upper California more than a century ago, and with the faith colon- 
ization, he is under the necessity of defending his order. To the lay reader this 
seems useless; we may be proud of our own pioneer ancestors, yet their conduct 
at the fringes of civilization was certainly rude. So with the Franciscans. 
Acknowledging their great religious zeal at the present we should be willing to 
make allowances for their pioneer predecessors who had come through the turmoil 
of Mexico. Likewise Friar Zephyrin essays to correct Bancroft in the history 
of the Pacific Coast. It does not need argument to prove that no one man 
could have written the long line of volumes to which Bancroft attached his name. 
It was well known in San Francisco that he was the head of a history factory. 
In no sense is he taken as an authority on Californian history, and it is always 
necessary to confirm his citations on every point in which difference of inter- 
pretation of events might arise. 

If the volume did not bear two such heavy burdens Friar Zephyrin's narrative 
of the founding of the missions would have proved far more interesting. As to 
its worth there can be no dispute; it is of great and enduring value. To its 
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pages every historian must turn for his information regarding those foci of settle- 
ment in Alta California whose names remain to the present day like a bede-roll. 
It is crowded with an enormous amount of minor information derived from the 
personal letters of the friars as well as from the official papers of the missions, 
and on the completion of the work it is hoped that a full index will render all 
this material available for reference. William Churchill. 

Myths and Legends of California and the Old Southwest. Compiled and 
Edited by Katharine Berry Judson. xvi and 193 pp. Ills. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, 1912. $1.50. 9 x 6J4 

Miss Judson's Myths and Legends of California and the Old Southwest is 
the fourth in a series of volumes devoted to the myths of the Pacific Coast. 
In the space of 193 pages over 60 legends are presented briefly, interestingly 
and in attractive form. Over 50 illustrations, some not particularly appropriate, 
add picturesqueness to a pleasing volume. 

The author has used the best sources for her material and has put into read- 
able and available form a good collection of primitive literature, not accessible 
to the general reader because originally printed in little read official reports. 
The note of true religious feeling that is basal in every myth adds a charm that 
makes these simple tales of primitive culture most appealing. 

Richard Elwood Dodge. 

Attraverso gll Statl Unltl. Per 1'emigrazione Italiana. Di E. Mayor des 
Planches, viii and 321 pp. Map, index. Unione Tip.-Editrice Torinese, 
Turin, 1913. L. 6. Wi x 6. 
This volume contains notes of travel, now making their first appearance in 
book form, although they were written when the author represented his country 
with distinction as Ambassador to the United States. They were published 
serially at that time in the Nuova Antologia and the Rivista della Camera di 
Commerdo Italiana in New York. In view of the circumstance that Italian 
immigrants arriving in this country come, to such a large extent, from the south 
and belong to the agricultural class, Baron Mayor des Planches again suggests 
in this book, as he did in the articles six or eight years ago, that there are many 
places in the southern, south-eastern and western states to which a large part 
of the current of emigration from his country might be directed. He does not 
think that the war with Turkey will change the direction of Italian migratory 
currents. The region in northern Africa wrested from the Turks will not prove 
to be sufficiently attractive to colonists. 

Alaska, the Great Country. By Ella Higginson. x and 537 pp. Map, 
ills., index. Macmillan Co., New York, 1912. $1.50. 7}4 x 5J^. 

A narrative of travel well worth reading. If the descriptive matter and 
the ethnographical observations are as accurate as the place geography and the 
historical data seem to be, the book is most satisfactory from the descriptive 
point of view, and very profitable on the ethnographical side. It presents many 
graphic sketches of life and character, views of navigators, miners, missionaries, 
canners. Indians and half breeds. The student of glaciers, rivers and climate 
may cull from these brilliant pages many an illuminating item in his field. The 
chief charm, however, is in the vivid, direct portrayal of what the author saw, 
heard and felt in her three visits to Alaskan fiords, villages, glaciers, mining 
centers, rivers and mountains. She does not claim everything for "The Great 
Country," but possibly overestimates the coal as at present known; and she 
certainly has a friendly feeling for Alaska's often maligned climate. 

G. D. Hubbard. 

Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls. By Emory R. Johnson, vi and 490 pp. 

Maps, index. Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, 1912. 12 x 9J^. 

A valuable and timely publication. Pages 3 to 143 are devoted to traffic, 

and the subjects that receive most careful consideration are the following: 

Distances via the Panama Canal and alternative routes; tonnage of the vessels 

employed in the commerce that might have used the Panama Canal advan- 



